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Toy Presentation Volume will have wide circu- 
lation and do good service in the cause for which 
it stands. 



The Romance of the Hebrew Language. By 
Rev. William H. Saulez. New York and 
London: Longmans, 1913. $1.40 net. 

It is a noble ambition to desire and to at- 
tempt to popularize such a picturesque tongue 
as Hebrew. The man who undertakes it and 
is successful in the task must draw a sharper 
line than the author has in this volume. The 
first two or three chapters are reasonably plain 
to the student who knows no Hebrew, but the 
rest of the book will be understandable only to 
the one who knows it. The author's own 
familiarity with the intricacies of the language 
leads him to forget that the reader,who is 
supposed to be ignorant of it, will not under- 
stand HiphU (p. 26 i.g.) or Kal (Qal p. 28), 
and many other grammatical terms. For the 
man who has studied a little Hebrew it does 
a good service. It should inspire him to pursue 
it until he too can wrest its beauties, and revel 
in its picture galleries. But we are rather 
disappointed to find that one who could write 
a chapter on the importance of small things, 
should disregard them, especially in translations; 
for example: Gh'bhul, Gha-bhal (for G'bhul, 
Ga-bhal, p. 27), tsa-daq (for tsa-dahq, p. 29), 
Gha-al (for Ga-'al, p. 48), ya-din, ya-don (for 
ya-dhin, ya-dhon, p. 48), Kal (for Qal often), 
Dha-rash (for Da-rash, p. 80), V David (for l" 
Dha-widh, p. 84), Yod (for Yodh, often). Good 
indexes put the book's contents at the reader's 
ready disposal. The book is commended to 
those who have studied Hebrew, and want to 
know reasons why they should keep it up 
and get into its real spirit. 



The Book of Job Interpreted. By James 
Strahan. Edinburgh: T. &. T. Clark, 1913. 
Pp. xii+356. 

Scholars as well as general readers were in 
the mind of the author when he prepared his 
interpretation of the Book of Job. The Mas- 
soretic text with the aid of the Ancient versions 
formed the basis of his exposition. The Intro- 
duction presents a sane modern view of the 
Book of Job. The text of the British Revised 
Version is printed at the head of each chapter, 
with its full marginal notes. The author then 
gives us an interpretation which is ethical, 
archaeological, and in part exegetical. The 
literary beauty is pointed out, as the author 
unfolds the line of argument or the thought that 
runs through the words. The hortatory lessons 
are left to the good sense of the student. The 
best feature of the book is its appeal to the 
popular reader. Scholars will find little to 
claim their attention. 



Two recent books by Warren H. Wilson give 
us an insight into the' country-life campaign 
which is a vital phase of the current social and 
religious uplift. One of these volumes is 
entitled The Church of the Open Country (New 
York: Missionary Education Movement, 156 
Fifth Ave. $0.50). The author has been a 
country pastor, has traveled much, and has had 
good training in practical and theoretical 
sociology. His other work is entitled The 
Evolution of the Country Community, A Study in 
Religious Sociology (Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1 . 25). These books ought to be in the hands 
of rural-life workers. The preface of the latter 
is by Professor Giddings, of the department of 
sociology in Columbia University, New York; 
and the following sentences reproduced there- 
from indicate the purpose and spirit of both 
books: "The Protestant churches have com- 
pleted one full and rounded period of their 
existence. The age of theology in which they 
played a conspicuous part has passed away, 
never to return. The world has entered into the 
full swing of the age of science and practical 
achievement. What the work, the usefulness, 
and the destiny of the Protestant churches shall 
henceforth be will depend entirely upon their 
own vision, their common-sense, and their 
adaptability to a new order of things. Embody- 
ing as they do resources, organization, the 
devotion and the energy of earnest minds, they 
are in a position to achieve results of well-nigh 
incalculable value if they apply themselves 
diligently and wisely to the task of holding com- 
munities and individuals up to the high stand- 
ard of that 'Good Life' which the most gifted 
social philosopher of all ages told us, more than 
two thousand years ago, is the object for which 
social activities and institutions exist." 



In a volume entitled Origin and Aim of the 
Acts of the Apostles (Macmillan, 80 cents), the 
canon of Worcester, Rev. J. M. Wilson, gives 
a very readable and scholarly sketch of the 
modern study of Acts. The popular character 
of the book is indicated by the fact of its original 
delivery in sermon form. The author is ac- 
quainted with the work of technical scholars; 
and while he presents nothing new, he has given 
us a useful study of the earliest work on church 
history. 

The Cambridge Press issues a small com- 
mentary volume on the Second Book of Samuel 
(50 cents), as a single number in the Revised 
Version series for young students. The aim of 
the series is to explain the Revised Version, and 
to present in a simple form the main results of 
the best modern scholarship. The same pub- 
lishers also present a small commentary on the 
Second Book of Kings (30 cents), as a unit in 
the "Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools." 
The former volume is by R. O. Hutchinson; 
the latter, by T. H. Hennessy. 
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Two additional booklets in "The Short 
Course Series" are now issued, The Higher 
Powers of the Soul, and The Psalm of Psalms 
(Scribner, 60 cents each). The former is by 
Rev. Dr. George McHardy; the latter, by 
Rev. Dr. James Stalker, professor in the United 
Free College of Aberdeen. The chief purpose 
of the series is to help the minister who wishes 
to avoid the tediousness of the long expository 
sermon courses which marked the preaching 
of the past, and yet to retain the benefit of the 
connected course in a briefer form. These 
little books are worthy of investigation by all 
who feel the need which they aim to meet. 



Under the title Historical Studies in Phi- 
losophy (Macmillan, $2 . 50), Professor Boutroux, 
of the University of Paris, offers a fresh and 
valuable sketch of the history of philosophical 
thought. The book consists of five essays 
turning around the work of Socrates, Aristotle, 
Boehme, Descartes, and Kant. It is adapted 
for general reading rather than for systematic 
study, and will help to orient the student in 
the wide field of philosophy as viewed by a 
capable French scholar. 



Seminary, N.J. A good companion piece to it 
will be found in a volume which reproduces four 
lectures delivered at Cambridge by Rev. William 
Temple, headmaster of Repton, under the title 
The Kingdom of God (Macmillan, 80 cents). 
Both books are stimulating and inspirational in 
their approach to current problems of church and 
society. 

In a little book entitled The Minister as 
Shepherd (Crowell, $1.00), Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, views 
the whole work of the minister— including even 
the delivery of sermons — as that of a shepherd 
or pastor. He discusses the various titles by 
which the leaders of the church have been known 
and shows why the name of "shepherd" has 
tended to prevail over other terms. He tries to 
answer the question how a man in the ministry 
can be a true pastor of his people. The book has 
an inspirational quality as well as an educational 
value. It is based on lectures delivered at the 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 



Mr. Alfred R. John's booklet Socialism 
(Eaton and Mains, 50 cents) is written with 
the best of intentions, and contains much that 
will meet with the approval of reasonable men; 
but, like Father Vaughan's book which we 
noticed recently, it gives ammunition to the 
socialists because it fails to meet their position 
squarely. Mr. Stelzle's introduction to the 
book is worth while; but it says nothing about 
the book itself, and might have been written 
without knowledge of the text. Mr. Stelze 
is manifestly right when he says: "The church 
cannot adopt and advocate Socialism as the 
only economic system whereby society is to be 
saved, because if it were to do so, it would be 
an injustice to the Christian men in the church 
who are convinced that there are other economic 
systems which are more in accord with their 
ideas of social reform than is Socialism." 

Another of the many signs of social revival 
in the churches is Professor J. R. Howerton's 
The Church and Social Reforms (Revell, 75 cents). 
While the book says nothing new, the discussion 
will be stimulating and suggestive to many 
readers. "There has never been a great politi- 
cal or social revolution," says the author, "with- 
out some corresponding phase of moral and 
religious revolution. But unfortunately the 
churches and the preachers have not always 
taken the part they ought to have taken. They 
have clung to the forms of an old orthodoxy, 
when the new so-called heresy was an advance 
toward the truth." The book is based on lec- 
tures before the New Brunswick Theological 



In Man or Machine, Which? An Interpre- 
tation of Ideals at Work in Industry, by Al 
Priddy (Pilgrim Press, 75 cents), we have a 
sample of a type of thought which comes down 
upon the tangled industrial world from an a 
priori standpoint, saying things which are true 
enough in the abstract, but which have little 
practical application to the real problems that 
press for solution today. It is not so important 
to ask whether man is to conquer or be con- 
quered by the machine, as it is to investigate and 
understand the historico-social process in which 
both man and machine are involved. 



New books dealing with the technique of the 
Christian ministry are numerous at the present 
time. A brief, but systematic, treatise under the 
title Present Day Preaching (Longmans, $1 . 00) 
comes from Dr. Charles Lewis Slattery, rector of 
Grace Church, New York City. The main 
divisions of the treatment are: "The Form of a 
Sermon"; "Acquiring Material"; "Subjects of 
Sermons"; "The Preacher's Attitude toward 
His Congregation." The book is based on lec- 
tures delivered in the Berkeley Divinity School, 
and is well worth attention. 



The informing spirit of the volume entitled 
The Teaching of Christy by G. Campbell Morgan, 
D.D. (Revell, $1.50) is unconsciously indicated 
by the author when he says: " That we are in the 
midst of a conflict around the question of the 
Person of Christ cannot be denied" (p. 31). The 
methodology is the traditional one which finds 
no literary or historical problems in the New 
Testament, and which assumes that linguistic 
matters are to be settled by an appeal to the 
lexicon. 



